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Summary  and  Recommendations 


This  report  is  based  on  a  study  of  com- 
munication processes  in  a  local  unit 
of  a  federated  purchasing  cooperative.  In 
the  report,  the  cooperative  is  given  a 
fictitious  name,  "Highland." 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  two-fold: 
(1)  To  identify  the  major  elements  gen- 
erating communication  within  a  coopera- 
tive, and  (2)  to  give  particular  emphasis 
to  areas  and  findings  applicable  to  other 
cooperatives. 

The  report  discusses  four  elements  of 
the  communications  network  within  the 
cooperative — members,  directors,  man- 
agement staff,  and  employees.  These  ele- 
ments are,  of  course,  common  to  all 
cooperatives. 

The  flow  of  communication  within  the 
cooperative  studied  was  found  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  people's  ideas  of 
their  own  responsibilities  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  others.  The  amount  of 
information  patrons  and  employees  re- 
ceived and  their  attitudes  toward  the 
cooperative  were  based  on  the  directors' 
and  managers'  concepts  of  their  own 
responsibilities  to  communicate. 

The  study  led  to  these  specific  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  communica- 
tion processes  at  Highland.  Other  farmer 
cooperatives  will  find  many  of  the  re- 
commendations helpful. 

1.  Highland  should  devote  more  at- 
tention to  patron  records,  removing  non- 


patrons  from  the  rolls  and  collecting 
more  information  about  good  or  potentially 
good  patronSo  In  order  to  communicate 
effectively  with  its  patrons,  the  coopera- 
tive needs  to  know  who  they  are. 

2.  A  newsletter  should  be  prepared 
and  distributed  periodically  to  keep  pa- 
trons informed  about  cooperative  affairs, 
and  to  develop  in  patrons  a  sense  of 
identification  with  the  cooperative  as  a 
friendly,  useful  institution. 

3.  Highland,  through  mass  media, 
should  sell  the  organization  as  vigorously 
as  it  sells  its  products.  Development  of 
a  favorable  cooperative  image  should  be 
stressed. 

4.  Directors  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  member  relations  work  and  should  re- 
ceive recognition  for  their  activity.  Di- 
rectors can  perform  a  great  service  in 
interpreting  the  cooperative  to  the  public 
as  well  as  representing  the  patrons'  in- 
terests in  the  cooperative. 

5.  Employees  should  be  kept  informed 
about  cooperative  affairs  and  educated  in 
cooperative  principles.  More  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  meetings  to  help  em- 
ployees appreciate  the  cooperative  as  an 
organization  rather  than  merely  as  a  job, 
department,  or  branch. 

6.  The  general  manager  of  Highland 
should  make  himself  as  accessible  as 
possible  to  members  and  employees  in 
order   to    secure    information   needed  to 


IV 


guide  his  communication  with  them. 

7.  Since  this  study  found  again  and 
again  that  people's  communication  efforts 
were  shaped  by  conceptions  of  their  own 
responsibilities  and  the  responsibilities 
of  others,  Highland  should  undertake  an 
educational  program  outlining  the  respon- 
sibilities   of   members,    directors,  man- 


agers, and  employees.  Effective  com- 
munication processes  depend  on  clear 
understanding  of  responsibilities  of  the 
various  groups  within  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  research  findings  and  reasoning 
supporting  these  recommendations  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  report. 


Exploring  Communication  Processes 
in  a  Farmer  Cooperative) 


A  Case  Study  jx^ 


by  James  H.lCopp  and  Irwin  W.iRust 

This  study  was  designed  to  isolate  and 
identify  the  manner  in  which  com- 
munication is  generated  in  a  farmer  coop- 
erative, the  elements  doing  the  generating, 
and  the  channels  through  which  communi- 
cation flows.  While  it  is  an  intensive  study 
of  one  cooperative,  the  principles  devel- 
oped have  wide  application. 

Communication  is  the  basic  means  of 
coordinating  activities  in  any  organiza- 
tion. Through  the  exchange  of  facts,  ideas, 
and  views,  the  parts  of  an  organization  are 
bound  together.  This  is  as  true  for  farmer 
cooperatives  as  it  is  for  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Communication  is  essentially  a  give- 
and-take  process  in  which  people  try  to 
achieve  a  common  understanding.  If  they 
are  to  reach  an  understanding  and  make 
sense  to  each  other,  they  must  learn  each 
other's  views.  In  other  words,  effective 
communication  is  a  two-way  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas. 

A  farmer  cooperative  is  a  system  of 
parts.  It  is  composed  of  members,  di- 
rectors, employees,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel.     Through   communication,  these 


parts  are  coordinated  into  a  functioning 
business  organization.  Not  only  must  the 
parts  be  coordinated,  but  the  people  within 
the  parts  must  pull  together. 

Figure  1  shows  the  communication 
links  in  a  farmer  cooperative.  The  large 
blocks  represent  the  major  parts  of  the 
cooperative.  Arrows  drawn  both  ways 
between  pairs  of  blocks  show  that  com- 
munication must  move  both  ways.  The 
two  arrows  within  each  block  indicate  that 
there  also  must  be  communication  among 
the  people  within  each  major  part  of  the 
organization. 

Since  communication  performs  such  a 
vital  function  in  binding  together  the  var- 
ious parts  of  a  cooperative,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  processes  involved  is 
important.  Communication  channels  in 
cooperatives  must  operate  at  top  ef- 
ficiency. If  some  channels  are  not  oper- 
ating as  effectively  as  they  should,  it  is 
vital  to  know  what  improvements  to  make. 

This  report  identifies  the  main  com- 
munication channels,  analyzes  communi- 
cation processes,  evaluates  the  effective- 
ness of  the  channels,  and  makes  some 
recommendations  for  improving  the  flow 
of  communication. 


Figure  1 

Communication  Links  in  a  Farmer  Cooperative 


Manager  and 
department  heads 


Four  blocks  symbolize  major  cooperative  elements  which  generate 
communication.    Arrows  indicate  communication  flow. 


Selecting  a  Cooperative  for  Study 


Two  factors  led  to  the  selection  of  the 
particular  association  examined  in  this 
case  study.  First  was  the  need  for  a 
cooperative  with  a  fairly  complex  organ- 
ization structure.  Although  communica- 
tion processes  are  important  in  every 
farmer  cooperative,  a  complex  organ- 
ization is  more  dependent  on  an  extensive 
communication  system  than  a  simpler 
organization  is. 

The  second  consideration  was  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  cooperative  selected 
must  be  willing  to  be  studied.  This  type 
of  study  requires  a  history  of  good  work- 
ing relationships  between  the  cooperative 
and  the  research  agency. 


These  considerations  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  local  unit  of  a  federated  regional 
cooperative,  considered  by  officers  in  the 
regional  to  be  typical. 

It  was  thought  the  purposes  of  this 
report  would  be  best  served  if  the  cooper- 
ative studied  was  not  identified  by  name. 
The  name  "Highland"  and  the  locations 
"Coburg"  and  "Sugar  Run"  are  fictitious. 
They  have  no  significance. 

Description  of  Association 

Highland  cooperative  serves  an  area 
whose  farms  are  owner  operated;  com- 
mercial,   but   not    large.      The    area    is 


predominantly  rural.  There  is  no  city 
with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more  in  the 
area  served  by  the  cooperative. 

At  the  time  the  study  was  made, 
Highland  had  about  2,800  members  and 
its  total  volume  of  business  exceeded  $2 
million  annually.  There  were  52  full- 
time  employees  distributed  among  9  de- 
partments. Two  of  the  departments  were 
branch  stores;  one  at  Coburg,  the  other 
at  Sugar  Run.  The  general  office  and  the 
other  seven  departments  were  at  the  main 
location. 

Highland  is  predominantly  a  purchas- 
ing association.  The  range  of  commodi- 
ties stocked  is  broad  enough  to  meet 
virtually  all  the  farm  supply  and  equip- 
ment requirements  of  farmers  in  the 
area.  Marketing  sales  account  for  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  volume  of  business. 


Members  of  Highland  elect  a  board  of 
16  directors  to  direct  the  business  of  the 
organization.  Five  or  six  directors  are 
elected  each  year  at  the  membership 
meeting  for  3-year  terms.  Although  there 
is  no  official  division  into  districts,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  select  directors  dis- 
tributed widely  over  the  area  served. 
The   board   of   directors  meets  monthly. 


The  directors  employ  a  general  man- 
ager to  supervise  day-to-day  affairs  of 
the  cooperative,  both  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing. He  in  turn  selects  department 
heads  and  is  the  final  authority  in  hiring 
and  firing  employees.  Operating  em- 
ployees and  department  heads  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  manager,  who  is  in  turn 
responsible  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Figure  2  is  an  organization  chart  of  the 
cooperative. 


Figure  2  ** 

Organization  Chart  of  Highland 
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The  general  manager  has  two  service 
departments  to  assist  him.  The  field 
services  department  performs  public  re- 
lations work  and  also  engages  in  feed 
sales  for  the  warehouse  department  and 
the  Coburg  branch.  The  general  office 
department  keeps  the  records  for  the 
entire  cooperative.  However,  some  book- 
keeping is  done  at  the  two  branches  as 
well    as    in    the    marketing   department. 

The  two  branches  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  autonomy.  Their  managers  have  much 
greater  independence  in  decision-making 
than  the  department  heads  at  the  main 
location  do.  The  Sugar  Rim  branch  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  with  nine  employees 
under  the  branch  manager.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  egg  marketing  and  petroleum 
deliveries,  which  are  coordinated  through 
the  main  office,  the  Sugar  Run  branch 
independently  provides  all  the  services 
offered  at  the  main  location.  The  Coburg 
branch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily 
a  warehouse  with  three  full-time  em- 
ployees under  the  branch  manager. 

The  remaining  five  line  departments 
are  at  the  main  location  and  are  more 
closely  coordinated  under  the  general 
manager.  They  include  the  farm  ma- 
chinery, warehouse,  petroleum,  egg  mar- 
keting, and  mechanical  equipment  depart- 
ments. 

An  egg  marketing  committee  is  elected 
from  among  egg  producers  at  the  annual 


membership  meeting.  This  committee 
represents  interests  of  the  egg  producers 
before  the  board  of  directors  and  advises 
the  head  of  the  egg  marketing  department. 


Sources  of  Data 


Findings  reported  in  this  study  were 
based  upon  both  formal  interviews  and 
informal  contacts  with  directors,  man- 
agers, department  heads,  other  em- 
ployees, and  members  of  Highland  over 
a  3 -month  span  of  time.  Within  depart- 
ments, 26  of  the  operating  employees  were 
interviewed. 

All  15  directors  (there  was  1  vacancy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study)  were  inter- 
viewed. Later,  after  the  annual  member- 
ship meeting,  two  new  directors  were 
interviewed.  Finally,  a  random  sample 
of    140  farmer -patrons  was  interviewed. 

Interviews  with  managers,  department 
heads,  employees,  and  directors  involved 
private  discussion  of  a  list  of  topics  and 
note-taking.  Farmers  were  interviewed 
at  their  farms  and  their  answers  recorded 
on  a  carefully  prepared  schedule  of  ques- 
tions. In  addition,  the  research  team 
observed  the  nature  of  the  communication 
taking  place  at  main  office  and  branch 
stores.  Interpretations  and  comments  of 
the  research  team  are  designated  in  the 
report  as  "Observation." 


Communication  Processes  of  Members 


At  the  time  of  the  study.  Highland 
served  approximately  6,700 patrons.  About 
3,500  had  done  enough  business  to  accumu- 
late shares  of  stock  in  the  association. 
Many  patron  transactions  were  small  and 
infrequent. 


Highland  issues  two  kinds  of  stock. 
One  is  the  voting  or  common  stock  issued 
to  farmer-patrons.  At  the  time  of  the 
study  the  cooperative  had  about  2,800 
common  stockholders.  About  750  stock- 
holders held  preferred  (non-voting)  stock 


Table    1.     -     Volume     of    purchasing  patronage     in    Highland   for 
sample   of  140    farmers 


Volume  of  purchasing 

Number  of 

Pe 

rcent  of 

patronage 

farmers 

f 

armersl 

None 

17 

12 

$1-24 

8 

6 

$25  -  99 

19 

14 

$100  -  499 

45 

32 

$500  -  999 

18 

12 

$1,000  -  2,499 

19 

14 

$2,500  -  4,999 

8 

6 

$5,000  and  over 

6 

4 

Total 

140 

100 

Percent  figures  In  this  and   following  tables  have  been  rounded  to  equal 
100  percent. 


which  is  issued  to  patrons  who  are  not 
farmers.  Very  few  common  stockholders 
also  own  preferred  stock. 

An  examination  of  patron  lists  for  this 
study  revealed  that  many  common  stock- 
holders were  no  longer  active  farmers. 
When  a  random  sample  of  farmer-patrons 
was  drawn  from  the  patron  lists  for 
interviewing,  one -half  the  names  drawn 
had  to  be  rejected  because  the  person 
was  deceased,  had  moved  out  of  the  area, 
or  was  no  longer  producing  primarily  for 
market. 


After  the  interviewing,  patronage  rec- 
ords during  the  year  of  the  study  were 
examined.  Table  1  shows  the  volume  of 
purchasing  patronage  for  the  140  farmer- 
patrons  interviewed.  The  17  with  no  pur- 
chasing patronage  were  all  common  stock- 
holders. Eight  of  the  farmers  interviewed 
were  not  common  stockholders  but  had 
patronized  the  cooperative  during  the  year. 

When  the  total  volume  of  purchasing 
patronage  within  the  sample  was  con- 
sidered (table  2),  it  was  found  that  63 
percent   of  the  patrons  accounted  for  10 


Table  2-  -  Total    purchasing    patronage   in   sample    by    percent     and    different   classes  of 
patrons 


Volume  of  purchasing 
patronage 


Number  of 

patrons  in 

class 


Percent 
of  all 
patrons 


Total  volume 

of  purchasing 

patronage 

for  class 


Percent  of  total 
purchasing  pa- 
tronage for 
each  class 


Under 

ElOO 

$100  - 

499 

$500  - 

999 

$1 

000 

-  1 

499 

$1 

500 

-  2 

499 

$2 

500 

-  4 

999 

$5 

000 

or  more 

Total 


44 

45 

18 

7 

12 

8 

6 

140 


31 

$1,205 

1 

32 

12,737 

9 

13 

12,003 

9. 

5 

8,224 

6 

9 

22,871 

16 

6 

30,441 

22 

4 

52,938 

37 

100 


$140,419 


100 


Table    3.    -   Number    and  percent     of     farmers     with     below  median    ($325)   purchasing 
and  patronage ,    classified  by   gross    farm   income^ 


Farmers  in 

class 

Gross  farm  income 

Number 

Number  with 

median  pure 

patrona 

be  low 
basing 
ge 

Percent 

median 

pat 

with  below 
purchasing 
ronage 

Under  $1,200 

23 

IS 

65 

$1,200  -  2,499 

15 

7 

47 

$2,500  -  4,999 

17 

9 

53 

$5,000  -  9,999 

36 

15 

42 

$10,000  -  14,999 

32 

17 

53 

$15,000  -  24,999 

13 

7 

54 

$25,000  or  more 

4 

0 

0 

Total 

140 

70 

50 

Farmer-patrons  not  primarily  producing  for  market  were  excluded  from  the  sample. 


percent  of  the  total.  Ten  percent  of 
patrons  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the 
total  purchasing  patronage  in  the  sample. 

Data  in  table  3  reveal  that  patronage 
per  farmer  was  not  directly  associated 
with  patronage  potential.  When  the  farm- 
ers were  classified  by  gross  farm  in- 
come, many  ofthe  larger  operators  proved 
to  be  small  patrons. 

Observation;  Experience  in  this  study 
suggests  that  an  analysis  of  patronage 
records  would  be  valuable.  Knowledge 
about  patrons  is  basic  in  attempting  to 
communicate  with  them. 


With  Friends  and  Neighbors 

Farmers  talk  to  each  other  about 
Highland  from  time  to  time.  However, 
as  the  data  in  table  4  show,  this  type  of 
discussion  is  infrequent  for  some  farm- 
ers. One-third  of  the  farmers  replying 
to  the  question  reported  they  rarely  dis- 
cussed Highland. 

Farmers  were  asked  what  their  neigh- 
bors thought  about  the  cooperative  (table 
5).  Over  half  replied  that  their  neighbors 
liked  it.  Very  few  reported  their  neigh- 
bors disliked  the  cooperative.  One-fourth 
of  the    farmers    didn't   know   what   their 


Table   4.    -   Frequency  with  which    farmers   discuss   Highland   with 
friends    and  neighbors 


Frequency 

of 

Number 

of 

Pe 

rcent 

discussion 

farmers 

of 

total 

Quite  often 

26 

19 

Now  and  then 

68 

49 

Hardly  ever 

31 

22 

Not  at  all 

14 

10 

Total 

139 

100 

Table  5.  -  Farmers'    opinions     of    neighbors'    attitudes    toward 
Highland 


Neighb 

ors'  attitude 

Numb 

er  of  f 

reporti 

armers 

Pe 

rcent  of 
total 

Like 

cooper 

at  ive 

77 

56 

Some 

like  ] 

t  and  some 

don '  t 

18 

13 

Disl 

ike  cooperative 

10 

7 

Don' 

t  know 

neighbors  ' 

attitude 

33 

24 

Total 

138 

100 

neighbors  thought.  Those  who  discussed 
the  cooperative  with  their  neighbors  re- 
ported that  attitudes  toward  it  were  gen- 
erally favorable. 


Figures  in  table  6  show  that  one  quar- 
ter of  the  farmers  interviewed  had  urged 
their  neighbors  to  trade  at  Highland  in 
the  past  year.  Half  had  never  urged  other 
people  to  trade  at  the  cooperative. 


With  Directors 

The  directors  represent  members' 
interests  in  the  conduct  of  a  cooperative. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  directors.  Evidence  pre- 
sented in  table  7  shows  that  19  percent 
of  the  members  interviewed  had  infre- 
quent contact  with  directors;  45  percent 
had  no  contact  with  a  director. 


Table     6.     -    Farmers'     encouragement     of     friends     to     trade    at 
Highland 


Record    of 
encouragement 


Number    of 
farmers 


Yes,    in   past    year 

Yes,  but  not  in  past  year 

Never 

Total 


36 
29 

74 

139 


Percent  of 
total 


26 
21 

53 

100 


Observation:  A  desirable  form  of  Another  effective  communication  con- 
communication  between  farmers  would  tact  between  members  and  directors  re- 
be  member  encouragement  of  acquain-  suits  from  farm  visits  by  the  directors, 
tances  to  trade  at  Highland.  Twelve  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed 


Table    7.    -   Frequency   of   farmers'    contact    with   directors 


Frequency  of 

Number 

of 

Pe 

rcent  of 

contact 

farmers 

total 

Once  a  week 

3 

2 

Once  a  month 

16 

12 

Several  times  a  year 

31 

22 

Once  a  year 

27 

19 

Never 

62 

45 

Total 

139 

100 

Table  8.  -  Farmers 

visit 

ed 

by  directors 

When  visited 

Number  of 
farmers 

Pe 

rcent  of 
total 

In  the  past  year 

17 

12 

Year  before  last 

9 

7 

^k)^e  than  2  years  ago 

12 

9 

Never 

99 

72 

Total 

137 

100 

had  been  visited  by  a  director  in  the  past 
year;  72  percent  did  not  recall  ever  being 
visited  by  a  director  (table  8). 

Still  another  measure  of  communica- 
tion between  directors  and  members  is 
member  knowledge  of  directors'  job 
performance.  Farmers  were  asked,  "Do 
you  know  enough  about  directors'  activi- 
ties to  form  an  opinion  on  their  per- 
formance as  directors?'  Fifty- six  per- 
cent said  yes,  44  percent  replied  they 
didn't  know  enough  to  say. 

Observation:    If  directors  are  to  speak 
effectively  for  members  and  be  account- 
able  to    members,   there  must  be  com- 
munication between  the  two  groups. 


branch  managers  than  with  directors 
(compare  table  9  with  table  7).  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  patrons  reported 
they  had  contact  with  the  managers  more 
than  once  a  year. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  said  that  a  manager  had 
visited  their  farms  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. The  comparable  figure  for  di- 
rectors was  28  percent. 

Farmers  interviewed  also  found  it 
much  easier  to  evaluate  the  manager's 
job  performance.  Eighty-three  percent 
were  able  to  express  an  evaluation.  Only 
56  percent  could  evaluate  the  directors' 
job  performance. 


With  Managers  and  Co-op 
Personnel 


The  interviews  did  not  cover  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  communication  contacts 
of  managers  with  farmers. 


Highland  patrons   had   more  frequent 
contact    with    the    general   manager    and 


Observation:     It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume    that    manager-farmer    contacts 


Table  Q,  -  Frequency  of  patrons'    contact    with  general  or  branch 
managers   of  Highland 


Frequency  of 

Number  of 

Pe 

rcent  of 

contact 

patrons 

total 

Once  a  week 

22 

16 

Once  a  month 

22 

16 

Several  times  a  year 

49 

36 

Once  a  year 

21 

15 

Never 

24 

17 

Total 

138 

100 

8 


Table    10.    -   Number   of  employees    farmers  contacted  per  month 


Number  of  employee- 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

contacts  per  month 

farmers 

total 

None 

38 

28 

One 

39 

29 

Two 

30 

22 

Three 

17 

13 

Four 

6 

5 

Five 

1 

. 

Six 

2 

3 

Seven 

1 

. 

Total 

134 

100 

are  heavily  sales-oriented.  Managers 
would  not  have  as  much  time  as  directors 
to  discuss  the  more  general  aspects  of 
cooperation. 

Farmers'  most  frequent  contacts  with 
the  cooperative  were  through  employees 
other  than  managers.  Table  10  gives  an 
indication  of  the  frequency  of  such  con- 
tacts. Seventy-two  percent  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  had  contact  with  an  employee 
at  least  once  a  month. 

Farm  visits  by  salesmen  were  a  very 
frequent  type  of  farmer-employee  con- 
tact. It  will  be  recalled  that  managers 
made  more  farm  visits  than  directors. 
Salesmen  in  turn  made  more  visits  than 
managers  (table  11).  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  farmers  interviewed  stated  that  a 
Highland  salesman  had  visited  them  at 
one  time  or  another. 


A  follow-up  question  was  asked  to 
determine  the  identity  of  the  salesmen. 
The  most  frequently  named  were  the  two 
men  in  the  field  services  department. 
Thirty  farmers  who  reported  that  they 
had  been  visited  by  a  salesman  could  not 
remember  his  name. 

Observation:  The  high  frequency  of 
contacts  between  Highland  patrons  and 
employees  points  up  the  opportunities 
employees  have  to  communicate  favor- 
ably for  the  organization.  Of  course, 
employees  must  be  trained  to  do  this 
successfully.  A  patron's  impressions  of 
his  cooperative  are  developed  to  a  large 
extent  through  his  contacts  with  em- 
ployees. Since  cooperatives  are  imique 
institutions  in  that  patrons  are  also  the 
owners,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
cooperatives  devote  considerable  care  to 
selecting  and  training  employees. 


Table  11.  -  Farmers   visited  by  Highland  salesmen 


When  visited 

Number  of 
farmers 

Pe 

rcent  of 
total 

In  past  year 

49 

35 

At  some  earlier  date 

42 

30 

Never 

48 

35 

Total 

139 

100 

Communication  Processes  of  Directors 


The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of 
16  members  representing  various  areas 
of  the  trade  territory.  They  are  elected 
for  staggered  3 -year  terms.  ^ 

This  study  indicated  that  the  directors 
did  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  sample 
of  member -patrons  in  their  social  and 
economic  characteristics.  However,  the 
directors  belonged  to  more  organizations 
than  other  members. 

The  main  characteristic  differenti- 
ating directors  from  other  members  of 
the  cooperative  was  their  relatively 
greater  participation  and  leadership  in 
community  affairs.  This  was  not  sur- 
prising. Community  leadership  was  one 
of  the  main  criteria  considered  by  the 
nominating  committee  in  selecting  candi- 
dates for  the  board,  with  volume  of  pa- 
tronage a  secondary  consideration.  It 
was  assumed  that  directors  would  be  good 
patrons. 

This  assumption  was  substantially 
borne  out  by  the  patronage  records.  The 
median  volume  of  patronage  for  directors 
was  $4,300  in  comparison  with  a  median 
of  $325  for  other  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  election  to  the  board  on  the  basis 
of  community  leadership  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  increased  communication 
activity  in  support  of  a  cooperative. 

With  Each  Other 

The  board  meets  monthly.  Basic  dis- 
cussion and  investigation  of  problems  are 
delegated  to  an  executive  committee  which 
makes  recommendations  to  the  full  board. 
The    executive    committee    consists     of 


■'■At  the  time  of  the  study  one  director  had  just  re- 
signed, reducing  the  board  to  15  members. 


the  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  a  fourth  member  who  is  an 
officer.  This  committee  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  board  from  among  its 
members. 

The  executive  committee  meets  with 
the  manager  a  few  days  before  the  monthly 
board  meeting  and  attempts  to  reach  deci- 
sions on  the  issues  on  the  agenda.  The 
manager  briefs  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  fully  as  possible  on  details  of 
matters  being  considered.  As  a  result, 
the  committee  is  quite  well  informed  on 
the  affairs  of  the  cooperative. 

This  study  showed  that,  except  for  the 
executive  committee  members,  communi- 
cation contacts  among  board  members 
outside  of  meetings  occurred  on  an  un- 
planned or  accidental  basis.  A  few  board 
members  were  also  officials  in  other 
agricultural  agencies  or  organizations, 
which  provided  them  with  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  exchanging  views. 

Figure  3  is  a  schematic  map  of  the 
area  served  by  the  cooperative,  showing 
most  frequent  contacts  between  board 
members  outside  of  board  meetings.  Each 
board  member  is  identified  by  a  letter. 
Arrows  have  been  drawn  from  the  di- 
rector interviewed  to  the  directors  he 
named.  The  majority  of  contacts  occurred 
among  nearby  directors.  There  was  no 
contact  between  board  members  sepa- 
rated by  more  than  half  the  diameter  of 
the  area  served  by  the  cooperative.  One 
board  member.  A,  had  no  informal  con- 
tacts with  other  board  members. 

With  Members 

Directors  were  asked  how  they  kept  in 
touch  with  what  members  were  thinking. 
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Most  of  the  directors  replied  that  they 
acquired  this  information  incidentally 
through  casual  conversation.  Two  di- 
rectors said  they  used  direct,  deliberate 
questioning.  One  director  said  he  didn't 
keep  in  touch  with  members. 

Directors  also  were  asked  about  their 
conceptions  of  member's  responsibilities 
to  the  cooperative.  Most  directors  saw 
the  member's  responsibilities  in  terms 
of  patronage  and  loyalty.  However,  three 
directors  thought  the  member  should  pa- 
tronize the  association  only  when  it  was 
immediately  advantageous  to  him.  Three 
directors  mentioned  the  member's  re- 
sponsibilities to  criticize  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. 

Observation:  The  directors'  answers, 
in  the  main,  suggest  that  they  did  not 
expect  members  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  cooperative.  The  directors'  ex- 
pectations of  member  performance  cor- 
responded rather  closely  to  the  members' 
actual  performance. 

With  Managers  and  Employees 

The  main  contact  directors  reported 
having  with  managers  was  the  monthly 
board  meeting.  At  these  meetings  di- 
rectors are  given  a  printed  agenda.  They 
hear  an  oral  report  of  executive  com- 
mittee discussions  and  recommendations. 
A  quarterly  audit  of  the  firms'  financial 
affairs  is  available  to  directors  every 
3  months. 

If  the  director  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  contact  with  the 
manager  is  much  more  frequent.  In 
addition,  many  directors  make  it  a  point 
to  drop  in  periodically  on  the  branch  man- 
ager or  the  general  manager.  Branch 
managers  are  visited  by  directors  in  their 
own  locality. 


Directors  were  asked  about  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  the  general  man- 
ager's job.  No  uniform  pattern  of  response 
emerged;  no  single  responsibility  was 
named  by  over  half  of  the  directors.  They 
were  more  definite  in  describing  the  job 
of  the  member  who  elects  them  than  they 
were  in  describing  the  job  of  the  general 
manager  they  employ. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  future 
planning,  most  directors  said  they  thought 
it  was  a  joint  responsibility.  Two  di- 
rectors thought  it  was  the  general  man- 
ager's responsibility. 

Observation:  1.  When  asked  about  the 
division  of  responsibility  between  the 
board  and  the  general  manager,  the  di- 
rectors saw  themselves  as  decision- 
makers and  policy- setters,  and  the  man- 
ager as  the  person  employed  to  execute 
their  decisions.  Interviews  with  the 
managers  suggested  that  they  push  the 
dividing  line  the  opposite  direction.  Man- 
agers saw  themselves  as  the  innovators 
and  the  board  of  directors  as  an  advisory 
group  with  veto  power. 

2.  The  directors  and  the  general  man- 
ager of  Highland  need  to  formulate  and 
put  into  action  a  basic  policy  on  the 
division  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Directors  need  more  precise  information 
on  association  affairs,  in  written  form 
where  appropriate.  Many  cooperatives 
have  found  that  careful  attention  to  such 
details  makes  for  good  communication 
between  directors  and  salariedpersonnel. 

In  the  formal  structure  of  Highland, 
directors  and  employees  are  not  linked. 
Directors  employ  the  manager,  who  in 
turn  has  authority  over  the  employees. 
Nevertheless,  directors  rely  very  heavily 
on  employees  for  information  about  the 
association.     When  asked  how  they  kept 
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Table  12-  -  Sources  of  information  used  by   15  directors 
to  keep   in    touch   with   cooperative   affairs 


Source  of  information 


Number  of  directors 
mentioning  source 


Members 

Employees 

Manager 

Former  personnel 

Board  meetings,  other  directors 

Regional  meetings 

Radio  program 

Inspection  at  cooperative  store 

Cooperative  publications 


7 
6 
7 
1 
10 
5 
1 
8 
6 


in  touch  with  association  affairs,  as  many 
directors  mentioned  employees  as  men- 
tioned the  managers  or  other  members 
(table  12). 

In  describing  their  communication  with 
employees,  directors  mentioned  receiving 
information  from  deliverymen  on  their 
farms,  or  from  the  employees  in  the 
stores.  Some  directors  reported  they 
traded  information  with  employees. 

Observation:  Directors  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  represent  their  cooperative  to 


the  general  public.  However,  this  study 
found  that  Highland  directors  spent  little 
time  interpreting  the  cooperative  to  its 
members  and  to  the  public.  Directors 
could  perform  a  very  valuable  function  as 
spokesmen  for  Highland.  They  are  repre- 
sentatives of  membership  and  their  ac- 
tions should  be  responsive  to  the  long-run 
interests  of  the  cooperative  and  the  needs 
of  members.  A  provision  to  compensate 
directors  for  time  taken  to  study  member 
needs,  or  to  act  as  cooperative  spokes- 
men, might  prove  a  good  investment  for 
the  cooperative. 


Communication  Processes  of  Managers 


Highland,  with  its  main  location  and 
two  branch  stores,  presents  an  interesting 
problem  of  coordination.  The  branches 
are  30  to  45  minutes  driving  time  away 
from  the  main  location.  As  a  result, 
there  are  strong  pressures  toward  in- 
dependence in  the  branch  stores. 

When  managers  were  asked  about  their 
contacts  with  each  other,  the  answers  were 
in  terms  of  inventory  control  rather  than 
in  terms  of  centralized  planning.  Branch 
managers  considered  the  branch  stores  as 
their  major  area  of  interest  rather  than  as 
a  part  of  a  larger  organization.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 


general  manager  was  inclined  to  super- 
vise the  branch  stores  closely.  The 
general  manager  and  the  two  branch  man- 
agers had  distinct  styles  of  management. 

The  Highland  main  office  dominates 
the  branches  because  department  heads 
are  at  the  main  location  and  recordkeep- 
ing is  done  there.  Branch  purchasing  is 
pooled  through  the  main  office. 

With  Members  and  Directors 

The  two  branch  managers  are  much 
more     accessible    to    patrons    than    the 
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manager  is.  The  branch  managers  spend 
much  of  their  time  waiting  on  patrons  in 
the  stores  and  also  devote  considerable 
time  to  making  farm  calls. 

The  general  manager  has  less  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  visit  with  patrons.  His 
responsibilities  take  him  away  from  the 
headquarters  frequently.  At  the  main 
office,  department  heads  normally  handle 
sales  to  the  public  and  direct  employees. 


the  relationship  between  managers  and 
employees  resembled  that  between  man- 
agers and  members.  The  two  branch 
managers  were  closer  to  their  employees 
than  the  general  manager  was.  Employees 
at  Sugar  Run  reflected  the  cooperative 
philosophy  of  the  branch  manager. 

The  general  manager  rarely  had  formal 
meetings  with  groups  of  employees  during 
working  hours. 


Directors  initiate  most  of  their  com- 
munication contacts  with  managers.  They 
generally  come  to  the  store  and  seek  out 
the  manager  rather  than  vice  versa.  There 
is  one  exception.  When  important  deci- 
sions must  be  made  between  board  meet- 
ings,   the    general    manager  consults  his 


executive  committee, 
manager    calls   at   the 


In  these  cases  the 
directors'  farms. 


The  general  manager's  major  contact 
with  directors  is  at  the  monthly  board 
meetings.  Basic  director  education  in 
Highland  comes  from  the  regional  cooper- 
ative with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

With  Employees 

Under  the  organizational  set-up  at 
Highland  at  the  time  this  study  was  made, 


Observation:  1.  The  general  manager 
might  profitably  extend  his  contacts  with 
patrons  and  employees,  both  for  their  in- 
formation and  for  his  own  information. 
Establishing  regular  staff  meetings  to 
promote  communication  between  manage- 
ment and  employees  would  help.  At  the 
time  this  study  was  made,  key  employees 
were  not  involved  in  management  deci- 
sions in  a  way  that  could  bind  them  into 
the  organization. 

2.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  mass  media  to  communicate  with 
members  is  handled  by  the  general  man- 
ager. Increased  contacts  with  employees 
and  patrons  would  provide  him  with  the 
insight  needed  to  guide  and  improve  the 
cooperative's  communication  efforts. 


Communication  Processes  of  Employees 


In  addition  to  the  general  manager  and 
the  two  branch  managers,  49  full-time 
employees  worked  for  Highland  when  this 
study  was  made.  With  one  exception,  they 
were  longtime  residents  of  the  trade  area. 
Half  had  farm  backgrounds.  Several  de- 
partment heads  considered  it  essential 
for  their  men  to  have  farm  backgrounds. 

Few  selective  standards  are  used  in 
hiring  employees  other  than  to  require 
that   the   person   be    honest   and   of  good 


moral  character.  If  the  job  requires 
mechanical  ability,  men  are  selected  who 
have  mechanical  skills  or  experience. 
New  full-time  employees  are  started  as 
truck  drivers  and  moved  up  to  other  jobs 
as  openings  develop. 

Observation:  Under  the  system  fol- 
lowed at  Highland,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant employees  in  terms  of  contact 
with  patrons,  namely,  deliverymen,  may 
be    least    informed   about  the  nature  and 
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principles  of  the  cooperative.  These  new 
men  may  not  realize  that  they  symbolize 
the  cooperative  to  its  patrons. 

With  Other  Employees 

Except  for  infrequent  employee  meet- 
ings, there  is  no  function  bringing  all 
employees  of  the  association  together  in 
one  place.  Figure  4,  page  15,  shows  the 
various  Highland  work  areas. 

Formal  communication  between  em- 
ployees at  the  time  this  study  was  made 
was  directly  related  to  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  head  ofthe  office  staff  coordin- 
ated the  activities  of  the  bookkeepers  at 
the  two  branches,  as  well  as  the  record- 
keeping for  department  heads.  Field 
service  department  men  worked  as  ware- 
housemen during  rush  seasons.  Farm 
machinery  activities  were  coordinated 
between  branches.  Some  of  the  petroleum 
drivers  had  routes  in  the  areas  served  by 
the  branch  stores.  Egg  pickups  were 
coordinated  through  branch  stores.  Some 
truck  maintenance  work  was  done  in  the 
farm  machinery  shops. 

Most  interdepartmental  communica- 
tion was  between  department  heads  who 
work  together  on  common  problems  (fi- 
gure 5).  The  egg  marketing  department 
participated  least  in  this  interdepart- 
mental activity.  The  center  of  the  inter- 
departmental work  was  the  head  of  the 
warehouse  department  at  headquarters. 
The  head  of  the  petroleum  department 
was  also  quite  active. 

The  heads  of  the  petroleum,  main 
warehouse,  and  mechanical  equipment  de- 
partments shared  the  same  office. 

Observation:  Highland  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  formal  device,  except  for  in- 
frequent meetings,  for  furnishing  accurate 


information  to  employees.  Thus  com- 
munication with  and  between  employees 
is  left  more  or  less  to  chance,  and  an 
opportunity  to  integrate  employees  more 
fully  into  the  organization  has  not  been 
recognized  and  used. 

With  Members 

Employees  are  links  between  a  coop- 
erative and  its  members.  When  asked 
about  their  contacts  with  members, 
Highland  employees  tended  to  emphasize 
the  work  aspects  of  the  contact.  They  did 
not  see  the  opportunity  to  interpret  the 
cooperative  to  patrons.  Several  depart- 
ment heads  did  not  see  this  opportunity 
either. 

With  the  exception  of  petroleum  driv- 
ers, who  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis. 
Highland  employees  have  no  incentive  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  patrons. 
Employees  understand  that  their  respon- 
sibility is  to  get  work  done,  not  talk  about 
the  cooperative. 

The  employees  interviewed  were  rated 
on  the  basis  of  their  identification  with  the 
cooperative,  that  is,  their  feeling  of  being 
a  part  of  the  cooperative.  About  one-half 
felt  some  identification  with  the  cooper- 
ative. 

Employees  also  were  classified  on  the 
basis  of  their  degree  of  contact  with  pa- 
trons. Some  employees  are  isolated  from 
patrons  by  their  jobs,  others  meet  patrons 
incidentally,  others  have  patron  contact 
built  into  their  jobs,  and  still  others  have 
patron  relations  as  their  major  job  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  relationship  between  cooperative 
identification  and  contact  with  patrons  was 
studied  (table  13).  Results  indicated  that 
several  employees  who  had  much  contact 
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Table  13.  -  Relat ionship    between    degree     of    contact     with    patrons   and  a 
feeling   of   identification   with    the   cooperative   among   35   employees 


Degree  of 

contact  with 

patrons 


Degree  of  identification  with  the  cooperative 


None 


Weak 


Mild 


Strong 


Total 


Great  deal 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Much 

4 

4 

1 

1 

10 

Some 

4 

2 

2 

7 

15 

Little 

0 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Total 

10 

8 

5 

12 

35 

with  patrons  did  not  feel  a  strong  identifi- 
cation with  the  cooperative.  Others  who 
did  feel  strong  identification  with  the 
cooperative  were  found  in  jobs  having  little 
patron  contact. 

With  Managers 

Lower  level  employees  have  little 
communication  with  the  general  manager 
at  Highland,  unless  their  work  assignment 
requires  them  to  report  to  him.  Most 
communication  between  employees  and 
managers  is  channeled  through  depart- 
ment heads. 

Department  heads  have  free  access  to 


the  manager  but  do  not  consult  him  un- 
less a  major  management  decision  is 
involved. 

Observation:  1.  Since  the  general 
manager  does  not  serve  as  an  integrative 
social  force  in  the  organization,  a  poten- 
tially useful  but  informal  communication 
channel  is  unavailable. 

2.  In  Highland  the  use  of  employees  in 
the  communication  processes  needs  more 
attention.  There  should  be  a  systematic 
program  to  inform  employees  about  coop- 
erative affairs,  since  the  member  sees 
the  employee  more  often  than  he  does  the 
manager. 


Highland's  Mass  Media  Communication 


Highland  members  have  been  kept  in- 
formed about  their  association  through 
two  mass  media  channels.  One  has  been 
the  weekday  radio  farm  program  spon- 
sored by  Highland;  the  other,  the  monthly 
newspaper  published  by  the  regional  coop- 
erative with  which  Highland  is  affiliated. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made,  a  15- 
minute  radio  program  was  being  presented 
Monday  through  Friday  at  12:00  noon.  It 
was  a  public  service  program  with  infor- 
mation  on   farm    markets,    weather,  and 


farm  trends.  One  minute  was  used  to 
advertise  commodities  sold  by  Highland. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  cooperation  or  news  about  cooperative 
activities. 

The  program  had  a  high  listenership 
among  the  farmers  interviewed  (table  14) 
and  received  a  favorable  rating  from  them 
(table  15). 

The  newspaper  published  by  the  re- 
gional cooperative  has  extensive  coverage 
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Table  14.  -  Frequency  of  listening    to  Highland' s   radio  program 


Frequency  of 
listening 

Numb e r  of 
farmers 

Percent  of 
total 

Twice  a  week  or  nx)re 

69 

50 

Once  a  week  or  so 

24 

18 

Once  a  month  or  so 

16 

12 

Never 

27 

20 

Total 

136 

100 

Table  15.  -  Rating   of  radio  program  by   farmer- listeners 


Rat  ing 


NuirJaer    of 
farmers 


Percent    of 
total 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 
Very   poor 

Total 


7 

85 

13 

3 

1 

109 


6 

78 

12 

3 

1 

100 


of  farm  news  in  the  state.  Every  farmer- 
patron  of  Highland  receives  it  and  reader- 
ship is  very  high  (table  16).  Only  3  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  did  not  read  it  at  all; 
86  percent  said  they  gave  the  paper  care- 
ful attention. 

An  examination  of  the  regional  cooper- 
ative newspaper  files  for  the  past  2  years 
showed  that  the  paper  had  provided  exten- 
sive coverage  of  farm  news.     The  news 


was  of  a  general  scope,  with  only  a  small 
portion  devoted  to  cooperatives.  Local 
news  about  Highland  was  published,  but 
the  amount  was  limited  by  the  regional 
character  of  the  paper. 

Observation:  1.  While  the  cooperative 
newspaper  devotes  a  large  amount  of  space 
to  advertising  products  distributed  through 
the  regional,  little  space  is  devoted  to  the 
principles   of   cooperation   or  to  current 


Table    16.    -   Readership  of  regional    cooperative' s   newspaper 


Amount    of 
paper    read 


Nuirber    of 
farmers 


Percent    of 
total 


All 

Most 

About    half 

Some 

None 


60 
42 
19 
16 
3 


43 
30 
14 
11 
2 


Total 


140 


100 
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issues  facing  cooperatives.  More  em- 
phasis on  cooperative  material  would 
make  the  paper  a  more  effective  member- 
ship relations  aid. 

2.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  offer 
Highland  another  mass  communication 
channel.  Virtually  all  Highland  members 
read  such  newspapers.  General  news- 
papers also  can  be  of  great  value  to 
cooperatives  in  developing  community 
goodwill  and  understanding.  Since  news- 
paper circulation  areas  do  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  area  served  by  the 
cooperative,  news  releases  would  need 
to  be  sent  to  at  least  three  different  papers 
to  secure  adequate  coverage  of  the  patron- 
age area. 

3.  One  simple  type  of  mass  communi- 


cation is  not  used  by  Highland — a  news- 
letter. Such  apublication  could  prove  very 
valuable  in  letting  members  know  what  is 
going  on  and  in  making  them  feel  a  part 
of  the  cooperative. 

4.  Highland  is  not  making  full  use  of 
mass  media  to  inform  its  members.  The 
cooperative  does  not  appear  to  be  telling 
its  story  through  the  different  mass  media 
channels  available.  Products  are  being 
advertised,  but  the  cooperative  is  not 
being  discussed. 

5.  Failure  to  use  mass  communication 
channels  fully  means  that  Highland  mem- 
bers depend  upon  casual  conversation  with 
neighbors,  and  contacts  with  directors, 
managers,  and  employees  in  developing 
their  ideas  of  the  cooperative. 


Effectiveness  of  Communication 


One  way  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  communication  channels  and  processes 
is  to  examine  the  image  farmer-patrons 
have  of  their  cooperative.  Another  test 
is  to  check  how  much  they  know  about 
their  cooperative. 

Members'  Rating 

An  indication  of  patron  evaluation  of 
the   information  program   was  furnished 


by  responses  to  the  question,  "How  would 
you  rate  Highland  on  the  job  they're  doing 
in  keeping  you  posted?'  Eighty-nine  per- 
cent rated  Highland's  information  pro- 
gram "average"  to  "excellent"  (table  17). 

Another  measure  of  the  success  of 
intermember  channels  of  communication 
is  how  much  readers  and  listeners  re- 
member. Data  in  table  18  show  the  extent 
to  which  farmers  were  informed  on  cer- 
tain facts  about  Highland. 


Table  17 .  -  Farmers'    rating   of  Highland' s   information  program 


Rating 


Number  of 
farmers 


Percent  of 
total 


Excellent 
Good 
Average 
Poor 

Very  poor 
Don ' t  know 


86 

29 

10 

3 

3 


6 
62 
21 
7 
2 
2 


Total 


139 


100 


20 


Table    18.    -  Percent  of  140    farmer-patrons    who  knew  cer- 
tain   facts   about  Highland 


Fact 


Percent  of  farmer- 
patrons  knowing  facts 


Knew  name  of  president  of 

board  of  directors 
Knew  how  directors  are  selected 
Knew  about  directors'  work 

performance 
Knew  amount  of  directors' 

conpensat  ion 
Knew  any  differences  between 

cooperatives  and  other  businesses 
Knew  why  patronage  refund 

is  in  stock  rather  than  cash 
Knew  credit  policy 
Had  read  bylaws 


17 
66 

56 

2 

69 

51 
35 
31 


Farmers  interviewed  divided  about 
equally  when  asked  whether  or  not  coop- 
eratives pay  taxes.  When  asked  if  they 
approved  of  the  tax  treatment  of  cooper- 
atives, approximately  two-thirds  said  they 
didn't  know  enough  to  say. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  their 
interest  in  Highland's  affairs,  61  percent 
of  the  farmers  interviewed  said  they  liked 
to  keep  track  of  what  was  going  on.  One- 
half  said  they  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  cooperative. 

Observation:  Members  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  their  asso- 


ciation can  discuss  it  more  effectively 
with  their  neighbors.  The  data  in  table  18 
indicate  that  Highland  members  for  the 
most  part  are  rather  well-informed  about 
their  association. 

Other  Criteria 

Farmers  were  asked  two  questions  to 
get  their  impressions  of  their  influence 
as  members.  First,  they  were  asked  if 
they  had  a  share  inthe  control  of  Highland; 
second,  if  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
share.  Their  answers  are  shown  in 
table  19. 


Table  19.  -  Farmers'    evaluat ions  of  their   influence   in  controlling  Highland 


Amount  of  control 


Feeling  about 
amount  of  control 


Number  of 
farmers 


Percent  of 
total 


No  control 


Have  share  of  control 


Satisfied 

44 

Dissatisfied 

29 

Satisfied 

65 

Dissatisfied 

2 

31 
21 

47 
1 


140 


100 


21 


Table  20.  -  Farmers'     views    about   changes     if    there   were  no 
Highland 


Changes 


Number  of 
farmers 


Percent  of 
total 


Higher  prices 

Poorer  quality 

No  change;  buy  somewhere  else 

Don ' t  know 


19 

1 

117 

2 


14 
1 

84 
1 


Total 


139 


100 


Farmers  were  asked,  "If  there  were 
not  a  Highland,  how  would  you  be  affected?' 
The  majority  could  not  name  any  signif- 
icant change  (table  20). 

One  measure  of  member  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  a  cooperative  is  attendance 
at  membership  meetings,  particularly  the 
annual  meeting.  In  recent  years  about  200 
members  (less  than  10  percent  of  the 
common  stockholders)  have  attended  the 
Highland  annual  meeting,  according  to 
association  records. 

Interviews  with  farmers  revealed  that 
15  percent  had  attended  the  last  annual 
meeting  (table  21).  Over  half  the  farmers 
interviewed  had  never  attended  an  annual 
membership  meeting. 

Farmers  were  asked  what  suggestions 
or  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
Highland  they  had  made  in  the  past  3  years. 
Many  responded  by  saying,  "None;  that  is 


the  directors'  job."  As  data  in  table  22 
show,  12  percent  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed had  made  suggestions  in  the  past 
3  years.  Yet,  three  times  that  many 
patrons  mentioned  sources  of  dissatis- 
faction during  the  interviews.  The  bulk 
of  the  farmers  did  not  feel  that  making 
suggestions  and  recommendations  was 
one  of  their  responsibilities. 

Farmers  also  were  asked,  "Are  you 
completely  satisfied  with  Highland  as  a 
place  to  do  business?'  Forty-three  farm- 
ers, or  31  percent,  were  not  completely 
satisfied. 

No  particular  area  stood  out  when 
farmers  were  asked  to  name  the  source 
of  dissatisfaction.  Complaints  concerned 
credit  policy,  employee  salaries,  patron 
treatment,  marketing  services,  and  prod- 
ucts offered.  Many  arose  either  because 
of  inaccurate  information  or  the  farmer's 
own  failure  to  bring  his  recommendation 


Table  21.  -  Attendance  at  Highland'  s  annual  membership  meeting 


Most  recent  annual 

Number 

of 

Pe 

rcent  of 

meeting  attended 

farmers 

total 

Last  year 

21 

15 

Several  years  ago 

41 

30 

Never 

76 

55 

Total 

138 

100 

22 


Table  22.  -  Proportion  of   farmers  making    suggestions    for    im- 
provements  in   the  cooperative  during    the  past   3  years 


Made  suggestion 
for  improvements 


Number  of 
farmers 


Percent  of 
total 


Yes 
No 


16 
122 


12 
88 


Total 


138 


100 


to  management's  attention.  However, half 
of  those  expressing  dissatisfaction  had 
talked  to  someone  in  the  cooperative  about 
the  complaint  (table  23). 

Further  questioning  revealed  that  half 
of  the  people  who  had  made  suggestions 
had  never  heard  anything  more  about  their 
recommendations. 

Farmers  were  asked  how  they  thought 
Highland  compared  with  other  places  of 
business.  Price,  quality,  location,  and 
service  were  rated  on  the  basis  of  each 
of  eight  types  of  commodities.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  table  24. 


did  not  lead  to  satisfaction  from  the  stand- 
point of  either  correction  or  explanation 
indicate  communication  processes  need 
improving.  A  mutual  exchange  of  views 
might  remove  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
complaints.  The  cooperative  should  im- 
prove its  machinery  for  handling  griev- 
ances   and    soliciting   recommendations. 

2.  Since  farmers  develop  their  views 
through  the  communication  processes,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  Highland  has  not 
used  these  processes  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Many  members  tend  to  be  members 
in  name  only;  they  have  not  identified 
themselves  with  their  association. 


Observation:  1.  Highland  has  not 
succeeded  in  selling  itself  to  all  its 
patrons,  even  though  90  percent  have  been 
members  10  years  or  more. 

2.  Farmers'  reports  that  talking  to 
cooperative   personnel   about   complaints 


This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
farmers'  rating  of  Highland  in  compari- 
son with  other  places  of  business.  Inter- 
views with  farmers  provided  evidence 
that  Highland  was  not  handicapped  in 
terms  of  price,  quality,  location,  or  serv- 
ice (table  24). 


Table    23.    -   Persons    to   whom    farmers   registered  complaints   or 
made   suggest  ions 


Person   receiving 

complaint    or 

suggest  ion 


Number  of  farmers 
addressing  complaints 


Number  of 

farmers  making 

suggest  ions 


Neighbors 

Director 

Manager 

Employees 

Not  identified 


2 
4 

7 

10 

0 
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Table   24.    -  Farmers'    comparisons    between    Highland    and    other    places    of 
business   on  price,    quality,    location,    and  service 


How  Highland 
compares  with  other 
places  of  businessl 

Charac 

terist 

ics 

rated 

Price 

Qualit 

y 

Location 

Service 

More  attractive 

33 

14 

15 

26 

Same 

55 

69 

66 

63 

Less  attractive 

7 

13 

19 

9 

Don't  know  enough  to  compare 

5 

4 

0 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Derived  from  farmers'   ratings  of  each  of  8  types  of  commodities. 

If  the  unique  advantages  of  Highland  as  be  greatly  improved.  In  other  words, 
a  cooperative  were  communicated  to  the  Highland  must  convince  its  members  that 
members,  the  volume  of  patronage  might     it  is  worthy  of  their  patronage. 
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